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Introduction 

T 

A he draft seems at first a simple issue. It is simple in one 
sense and one sense only: conscription is involuntary servi¬ 
tude, a fact recognized by its friends and foes alike. But what is 
it that keeps involuntary servitude alive in a country we are told 
is “the freest on earth;” how is this institution justified in a 
country that fought a Civil War over slavery and accepted hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of immigrants fleeing the oppression of 
conscription in their homelands, a country that calls itself the 
leader of the “free world”? The answers to these questions are 
not simple at all. 

Nor will we find the answer in the public debate between 
members of Congress, the military and the media. Their 
heated discussions of I.Q. test scores, recruitment quotas, 
and mobilization schedules leave fundamental questions 
about the nature and direction of American society 
unanswered—even unasked. 

Underneath the quibbling over the alleged failures of the 
All-Volunteer Force (AVF) runs a battle hidden from view. It is 
a subterranean struggle in which the nation gropes over dimly 
conceived choices posed by a lost war in Vietnam, revolution 
in Iran, Nicaragua and Angola, and the wreckage spawned by 
inflation and unemployment. Increasingly, the confusion nur¬ 
tures a rigid desire to respond to our mistakes by repeating 
them: bring back the draft, shore up the empire, declare the 
moral equivalent of war, whip the country into shape. We are 
fast approaching a time of polar opposites and historic 
choices. To understand how the revival of the draft enters into 
these choices requires detailed analysis linking the draft to 
trends in American foreign policy, American history and our 
disintegrating economy. Unless students and other draft 
opponents probe into its causes and roots and act to elim¬ 
inate them, the draft will continue to plague this country again 
and again. 
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The Draft and 
American 
Foreign Policy 

merica is bristling with millions of active 
duty soldiers. Most Americans assume 
that the purpose of these soldiers is the 
defense of the United States against an 
attack. Thus it concerns them to hear that 
the reserve forces are short by over half a 
million under the volunteer force. They 
feel somewhat threatened when con¬ 
fronted with evidence that the armed 
forces could not mobilize quickly enough 

in the event of a war. And the decline in the number of young 
people after the post-war “baby boom” seems to pose even 
bigger recruiting problems in the future. By themselves, these 
charges leave many honest Americans with the impression 
that the volunteer army has become a luxury we can no longer 
afford. Without a draft, they fear, the very security of our coun¬ 
try is endangered. Congressional and military supporters of 
conscription like to encourage this assumption. They speak of 
the “Soviet threat,” hint darkly about the possibility of “our 
shores being invaded,” and warn that military weakness 
“invites an attack.” Above all, they speak of defense. 
“Defense” has become a magic word in America, ever since 
the more appropriately named War Department was 
reorganized and renamed the Defense Department in 
the 1940s. 
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But the American people are being cruelly deceived. 
“Defense” guides neither our troop structure nor our foreign 
policy. On the contrary; our military posture is carefully engi¬ 
neered to project American power overseas, and defense of 
our territory is only a by-product of that overriding goal. The 
American military is a huge, awesome combination of ground, 
naval and air power capable of intervening anywhere from 
Indonesia to Europe, and American foreign policy 
enthusiastically entangles us in every conflict that could con¬ 
ceivably offer the possibility of using that power. When critics 
complain that the AVF is failing, what they really mean is that it 
is failing to perform this global mission. Voluntary recruitment, 
they have discovered, is not suited to quick mobilizations for 
unpopular foreign wars, and must strain hard to maintain the 
huge standing army required by their dreams of empire. Worst 
of all, it does not give them a guaranteed pool of manpower, a 
flow of young bodies uninterrupted by changing political and 
economic conditions. The absence of a draft constrains them 
in their ability to go “eyeball to eyeball” in the international 
power game, to borrow a phrase from Ronald Reagan. 

These are not brash assertions; the structure of American 
foreign policy speaks for itself. The (J.S. has military relations 
with over 100 nations. It sells them arms, shares mutual 
defense treaties, and in many cases has troop bases or naval 
stations on their territory. There is hardly a ripple of inter¬ 
national strife that does not result in some kind of G.S. military 
response, be it large (sending in the Marines) or small (pro¬ 
viding financial and technical aid). NATO, the largest and 
most expensive American military commitment, directly con¬ 
fronts the western border of the Soviet Gnion, and the 
300,000 American troops there are bolstered by nuclear 
weapons and reserve forces stationed in the G.S. In the Middle 
East, aircraft carriers and the supply of arms and military ad¬ 
visors to allies such as Israel, Oman, North Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia form the basis of our challenge. Plans are in the works 
for a special Middle East “strike force” of 110,000 soldiers 
trained and ready to swoop in on short notice. The area 
around Japan, the Philippines and Indonesia is one big Ameri¬ 
can troop outpost and naval station, while the G.S. military 
commitment to South Korea is backed up by a “tail” of forces 
stretching across the Pacific. The loss of our footholds in Iran 
and Southeast Asia have been overcome by the addition of 
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new allies: Egypt and Somalia in the Persian Gulf, and a devel¬ 
oping military relationship with Communist China on the 
Asian continent. In all, only about one-third of our gargantuan 
military can be directly related to the defense of G.S. territory. 

A look at the structure and equipment of American forces 
tells the same story in a different language: the projection of 
power, not defense, is the name of the game. The G.S. 
marines are blatantly interventionist in structure, with 
amphibious assault units stationed in the Mediterranean and 
in the Pacific. The G.S. Army, 800,000 strong, has several 
mobile “strike forces,” including the 82nd Airborne and the 
101st Airmobile Divisions, which are kept in a special state of 
readiness for quick deployment abroad. There are also special 
counter-revolutionary forces—Green Berets, Rangers, and 
“advisers”—which can intervene without a full-scale invasion. 
The Air Force can deliver over 500 heavy cargo planes 
(C-5A’s, C-141’s, C-l 30 s) which together carry 80,000 troops 
distances of 2,500 miles or more. But the “backbone” of 
American power projection is our 13 Navy aircraft carriers, 
massive ships which can thrust nearly 800 fighter planes into 
the air in remote spots of the world. “All told,” concludes 
Michael Klare of the Institute for Policy Studies, “the Gnited 
States power projection capability probably involves 600,000 
uniformed personnel (about 28 per cent of total armed forces 
manpower) and consumes some $28.5 billion, or 22 per cent 
of the fiscal 1980 defense budget.” (The Nation, June 9, 
1979). 

If we look to the strategic plans of the Pentagon, once 
again we find that defense of the G.S. is anything but the guid¬ 
ing star. The accepted strategic doctrine is that the G.S. 
must be prepared to fight “one and a half wars”—a major war 
in Western Europe and a “half war,” meaning Vietnam-style 
intervention, somewhere in the Third World. Plans hinge on 
the Selective Service System being able to ship 650,000 
draftees overseas within six months of mobilization. 

This parade of military statistics adds up to a single obvi¬ 
ous conclusion: the G.S. is the biggest imperial power in the 
world today. A country born of the world’s first anti-imperialist 
revolution has eagerly stepped into the role of a 20th Century 
King George III. Its alliances and military forces form a “vast 
system of entanglement” which triggers G.S. involvement in 
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any conflict in any part of the world, from the defense of 
Europe to control over which faction wins an insurrection in 
tiny African nations. 

The American empire reached its zenith shortly after 
World War 11, when the triumphant (J.S. was the only power to 
emerge relatively unscathed by the war’s vast destruction. The 
CJ.S. boldly stepped into the role vacated by the decaying 
European colonial empires in Western Europe, Africa, Latin 
America, Southeast Asia, and elsewhere. Between 1945 and 
1975, the G.S. used or threatened armed force 215 times, 
carrying out one major military intervention every 18 months. 
We quelled a revolution in the Dominican Republic, installed 
the Shah of Iran into power, intervened in Indonesia, Greece, 
Brazil, South Vietnam and many other places. Not coinciden¬ 
tally, this same period—from 1940 to 1973, to be exact—was 
the only period in American history in which peacetime con¬ 
scription was used. There is no more dramatic illustration of 
the link between the draft and imperialism than this precise 
intersection in time. Conscription is both a cause and an effect 
of imperialism—it is required to sustain a large, global force, 
yet its very presence makes rampant military intervention all 
too easy. 

The future of the draft is thus a bellweather for the future 
of the empire. For while the draft was brought to a temporary 
and incomplete end by the blood and struggle of thousands of 
young people, our imperial foreign policy was not. A look at 
the tottering relationship between the “volunteer” force and 
our global military role reveals an ingrained tension: the active 
duty forces are nominally voluntary, but our foreign policy has 
at its rotting foundation dependency on an unlimited supply of 
conscripts. This strange mixture of volunteer army and global 
empire is defined by what the Pentagon calls the “total force” 
concept; the goal of “total force” is to minimize the number of 
expensive active duty volunteers by backing them up with 
peacetime draft registration, large blocks of reserve forces, 
and an immediate return to the draft if war breaks out. If war 
comes, reserves provide the buffer while draftees are num¬ 
bered, classified and shipped off by the Selective Service 
System. Thus, standing behind the 2.1 million people in the 
active duty Army, Marines, Navy and Air Force are supposed 
to be 660,000 Army Reserve and National Guard soldiers and 
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about 750,000 Individual Ready Reservists, trained soldiers 
who are on call while living civilian lives. And this three and a 
half million standing army is supposed to be supplemented by 
650,000 draftees within six months of mobilization. 

All Volunteer Force? As far as making possible a truly 
voluntary army goes, the “total force” is a total farce. Aside 
from its reliance on the draft during wartime, the AVF as origi¬ 
nally proposed by Nixon and the Gates Commission was sup¬ 
posed to register all males with the Selective Service System 
as they turned 18, and the President was given the power to 
start drafting people whenever he thought it necessary. (It is 
simply a stroke of extraordinary good luck that President 
Gerald Ford let presidential registration and induction author¬ 
ity lapse in 1975—good luck, that is, and the anti-military rage 
spawned by Vietnam.) Furthermore the reserves—a vital part 
of the total force concept—always relied exclusively on the 
draft as an incentive to join; signing up for reserve duty was, in 
the days of the draft, rewarded with a deferment from all but 
six months of active duty. But when the draft was ended the 
Pentagon added no new incentives for joining the reserves 
whatsoever. The dwindling size of the reserves should come as 
no surprise, since there are few benefits for joining the Army 
Reserve and none at all for joining the Individual Ready 
Reserve. To provide the cannon fodder for global military 
commitments, the “All Volunteer Force” relies on conscription 
and draft registration just as much as the old, Qn-volunteer 
force. 

So the empire stands at a crossroads. The AVF, shorn of 
draft registration, is incompatible with the requirements of our 
global military commitments. Radical changes will have to be 
made. If the military commitments are to be sustained, those 
changes can take only two directions: they can strain to make 
the volunteer system work, or they can bring back the draft. 

Everything we know and can project about the people 
who rule this country suggests that the draft will be the option 
they choose. An attempt to sustain the present size of the 
armed forces on a voluntary basis would threaten to unravel 
the whole system. In an era of Proposition 13 and calls for a 
balanced budget, the Pentagon would have to raise its recruit¬ 
ing budget and raise the pay of active duty recruits to cope 
with a declining supply of young people. (One estimate pro- 
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jects that the military would have to attract one out of every 
three non-college-bound 18 year olds in the 1980s if it stays at 
its present size.) The armed forces would also have to fund 
incentive programs to lure people into the reserves; chalk up 
another billion or so. Above all, if they could not rely on a draft, 
they would have to be prepared to spend $30 billion, accord¬ 
ing to a House Appropriations Subcommittee, to increase ac¬ 
tive duty forces from 2.1 to 3.1 million soldiers in the event of a 
major mobilization such as the Korean and Vietnam wars. 
Such a course would force Americans to confront the full eco¬ 
nomic burden of our imperial system—no longer would the 
costs be totally absorbed by the slave labor of 18- to 26-year- 
old draftees. Faced with such costs, pressures to cut the size of 
the armed forces and reduce the number of overseas commit¬ 
ments would gain steam. This, the militarists will do anything 
to avoid. The simple fact is that our current system of imperial¬ 
ism can only be maintained through some kind of conscrip¬ 
tion, just as the entire economy of Southern cotton plantations 
was founded on the enslavement of Blacks. 

The libertarians like Edward Atkinson who founded the 
Anti-imperialist League in 1898 during our expansionist war 
against Spain warned that an empire could only be bought at 
the expense of basic liberties. History has proven them right. 
Thirty years of conscription is only the most obvious example 
that the further we extend our military power abroad, the more 
crushing the burden of oppression at home. Thus no analysis 
of the draft is complete without some attempt to understand 
what causes imperialism—and what can stop it. 

The question was posed best by Parker T. Moon, who 
wrote at the height of imperialist expansion in 1926: 
“Empire-building is not done by nations, but by men. The 
problem before us is to discover the men, the active, inter¬ 
ested minorities in each nation, who are directly inter¬ 
ested in imperialism, and then to analyze the reasons why 
the majorities pay the expenses and fight the wars neces¬ 
sitated by imperialist expansion.” 

It is not too difficult to find the “active, interested minor¬ 
ities” in the United States who push for and benefit from sys¬ 
tematic military intervention overseas. The current “mixed 
economy”—a mixture, that is, of private ownership and state 
control—provides the ideal domestic setting for imperialism. 
At home, businesses, professional associations and many 
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“Everything we know and 
can project about the people who 
rule this country suggests that 
the draft will be the option they 
choose. The simple fact is that 
our current system of imperialism 
can only be maintained through 
conscription...” 



other economic interests fight to obtain governmental privi¬ 
leges and subsidies to protect them from competition and to 
guarantee their markets. Airlines seek price regulations to 
keep smaller competitors from undercutting them, estab¬ 
lished truckers seek certification laws which lock up the 
market for themselves, farmers seek price supports and 
American television manufacturers ask for import quotas and 
tariffs on foreign TV sets. Imperialism is simply the inter¬ 
national extension of this kind of political economy. After all, if 
the Department of Energy should have the power to control 
domestic oil prices, why shouldn’t it have the power to inter¬ 
vene abroad to make sure the Arabs don’t charge “too 
much?” And if the government takes it upon itself to guar¬ 
antee markets for domestic airlines and farmers and manufac¬ 
turers, why shouldn’t it extend the logic to export markets? 
Only instead of price regulation and licensing laws and sub¬ 
sidies, the tools of the trade are troop bases, arms sales, client 
states and government-backed “development” loans. 

Some of the people “directly interested” in “empire- 
building” include government military contractors like Lock¬ 
heed, General Electric, Bechtel and General Dynamics; the 
rogues gallery also includes businesses seeking guaranteed 
export markets, such as International Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph, always ready to supply a client state with a communi¬ 
cations system. And then there are the international bankers 
like Chase Manhattan, which make government-backed loans 
to South Korea, South Africa, Panama, the Philippines, and 
other friends of the “free world.” Those who would attempt to 
explain this system by some nebulous reference to “capi¬ 
talism” are missing a crucial distinction: imperialism is a move 
away from free trade, away from unsubsidized free enter¬ 
prise, toward a system that forces taxpayers and conscripts to 
pay the costs and bear the risks of doing business overseas. In 
short, imperialism is best conceived of as a massive welfare 
program. 

The state apparatus—the “new class” which runs the 
foreign policy establishment, staffs the military bureaucracy 
and the government agencies—also has a direct interest in 
war and imperialism, quite apart from any political pressures 
put upon it by outside interests. For centuries, the threat of 
“the enemy at the gates” has been used by those in power to 
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keep their oppressed subjects in line. War is truly “the health of 
the State,” in the words of the great classical liberal Randolph 
Bourne, and places an increasing proportion of the nation’s 
resources under the control of the government. Imperialism, 
unlike other government welfare programs, has been able to 
win public support because of its confusion with the country’s 
defense and its very survival. Americans who normally would 
oppose a run-of-the-mill giveaway program have had the hell 
scared out of them for more than thirty years by an official 
national ideology of Cold War anti-communism which elevates 
the stodgy Russian despotism into a force bent on taking over 
the world. 

The draft therefore must be debated in the context of 
American foreign policy. Yet Congress maintains a deafening 
silence about our global role in its consideration of the draft. 
Military reports brush aside any consideration of reducing our 
troop commitments with unconsciously humorous tautol¬ 
ogies like this: 

“In today’s world, the issue cannot be whether or not we 
shall have military forces sufficiently strong to support our 
national interests and goals. The issue is, rather, how we 
shall supply the quality forces our country needs.” 

Just what those “national interests” are and how they necessi¬ 
tate troop bases everywhere from Europe to Korea is left 
unsaid. In the hundreds of pages of Congressional testimony 
for and against the draft, neither side makes any systematic 
effort to justify or challenge the overseas commitments that 
necessitate a peacetime draft. 

Americans must be made to face this question. And a 
movement against the draft can make us face it. 
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A History 
of Conscription 

We are a generation who have never 
lived in a country without a Selective Ser¬ 
vice System. The draft has been to us 
either a reality, a nightmarish memory, or a 
threat to all our lives. Even among political 
figures who oppose the draft, the mere 
suggestion of mobilization for a declared 
war sets them to shaking their heads and 
saying, “of course, the volunteer army is 
only a peacetime concept.” As fair-weather 

draft opponent Les Aspin wrote in a news release, “No plan for 
mobilizing for a major war can fail to provide for implementing 
conscription. Our plans today assume conscription will be 
resumed in wartime.” Freedom to live our own lives is only a 
luxury, a gift from a magnanimous state that owns our desti¬ 
nies and will assert its ownership at the slightest sign of danger. 

Perhaps this is the most profound statement that can be 
made about the impact of the draft on American society. We 
have come to accept the legitimacy of involuntary servitude. 
Almost unconsciously, this relatively recent institution has 
wormed its way into our society as a permanent fixture, a 
necessary evil. This slavish attitude is part and parcel of our 
loss of historical perspective on the draft—we don’t remember 
where it came from, we are unaware of its political and military 
roots, and we are oblivious to the authoritarianism that ripples 
out into the rest of our institutions because of its presence. 
To rise above the tunnel vision encouraged by present debates 
over test scores and enlistment quotas in the All Volunteer 
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Forces, we have to look at the draft historically—and see 
where it raised its ugly head in the past and what the 
consequences were. 

In a sense, conscription has been around as long as there 
have been armies willing to force people into their ranks. But 
random “impressment” of individual men, as the practice was 
called, could never amount to much; impressed men usually 
ran away during battle. It wasn’t until the emergence of the 
democratic nation-state that systematic conscription of 
masses of people became possible. Armies and wars had 
been relatively private affairs between aristocrats, their hired 
mercenaries and their victims. But the nation-state, claiming 
to be the very embodiment of the “will of the people,” was in 
return able to extract service from its citizens with a terroristic 
efficiency never before possible. Thus the French revolution, 
quickly proving that the new age could be as despotic as the 
old, proclaimed a “Nation at Arms” in 1789, and mass con¬ 
scription was born. In the words of the Estates General, 
“young men go to battle, married men forge arms, women 
make tents and clothing and the aged preach hatred of Kings 
and love of the Republic.” All at the point of a gun. 

In a few years the promise of the French revolution had 
been obliterated by the tyranny of Napoleon, who built his em¬ 
pire on the backs of these very same conscripts—conscripts 
who, no doubt, thought they were serving “their country” as 
they swarmed over Europe. 

The democratic revolution of the Gnited States, begun in 
1776, initially took a more libertarian—and more successful 
—course. Yet it wasn’t long after the establishment of a strong, 
centralized federal government in 1789 that trouble began to 
brew. In 1812 war hawks in the South and West had succeed¬ 
ed in pushing the G.S. into an expansionist war against the 
British, with the ultimate aim of invading Canada. President 
Madison managed to win enough votes to pursue the war, but 
opposition was strong and bitter, and his calls for volunteers 
were not only ignored; in many cases they were openly defied. 
“Let there be no volunteers except for defensive war,” declared 
the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Thus the aggressive and unpopular nature of the war ef¬ 
fort hampered the G.S. effort. The army was foundering— 
authorized troop levels of some 60,000 stood at less than 
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35,000. By 1814, the young country was in a national emer¬ 
gency. G.S. defending forces had been routed and the Capitol 
city of Washington had been captured by British troops, who 
merrily set about looting and burning it. Faced with this dire 
situation, President James Madison proposed what today can 
only seem like a mild version of the draft. He submitted bills to 
Congress which would give recruitment quotas to the state 
militias, and if they couldn’t meet the quotas through volun¬ 
tary enlistments, then the federal government would select 
people out of the militia by lot. Different forms of the draft bill 
passed both the House and the Senate, but while the differ¬ 
ences were being worked out, massive public opposition took 
hold, particularly in the New England States. Threats of seces¬ 
sion and resolutions denouncing conscription mingled with 
the fiery rhetoric of Daniel Webster in opposition to the draft. 
On December 28, 1814, the bill was killed in the House- 
Senate conference. Although the Representatives didn’t 
know it, peace had been achieved four days earlier at Ghent. 

American opposition to the draft proposal of 1814 came 
not only from the conviction that conscription was slavery and 
unconstitutional, but from deep opposition to the war effort 
itself. The War of 1812 was an unjust and aggressive war— 
and the right to refuse military service was ultimately an impor¬ 
tant check on the government’s aggressive intentions. The 
assumption of most Americans who opposed the war was 
stated forthrightly in the resolution of the Massachusetts 
Legislature: “The President has not power to levy an army of 
conscripts—and let there be no volunteers in this ungrateful 
service.” Chafing under the lack of volunteers, the govern¬ 
ment sought the power of conscription—but the example of 
Napoleon, and the horrifying spectre of their newly won 
democracy degenerating into the same kind of tyranny, led to 
the draft’s defeat. 

The Civil War saw the same pursuit of authoritarian con¬ 
trol—this time, successfully. After the shelling of Fort Sumter 
in 1861, President Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 volun¬ 
teers to enlist for a brief three month period. In response, he 
got 91,816 recruits. Many of them were on their way home, 
however, having served their three months, when the Union 
forces were routed at Bull Run. Alarmed, Congress authorized 
the acceptance of up to 1 million volunteers for a three year 
enlistment period. They promptly got 700,680 men—more 
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men than they had dreamed of, and far more than they were 
prepared to feed, clothe, house or arm. So on April 3, 1862, 
the War Department stopped all recruitment activity, closed 
their offices and even sold all its furniture. That it would be a 
long war had apparently not sunk in yet. 

In June of 1862, only three months later, the Gnion was 
forced to re-open its recruiting offices; disease, death and 
desertion ahd taken their toll. Lincoln called for 300,000 
more men for three years. The state militias, which were 
responsible for getting the men at that time, were beginning to 
feel severe strains. But still, Lincoln’s call was answered by 
421,465 volunteers. Keep in mind that soldier’s pay was 
nominal at this time, and there were none of the extra benefits 
we associate with military service. 

Despite his success in raising volunteers, Lincoln, partly 
in response to the use of conscription in the South, signed into 
law the Militia Act of 1862 on July 17, which authorized a draft 
of able-bodied men aged 18 to 45. On August 4 Lincoln again 
called for another 300,000 men. This time, he said, the state 
militias would carry out special drafts to get them. 

At this point, resistance flared up. Lottery boxes and 
enrollment sheets for the draft were destroyed in Illinois, Indi¬ 
ana and Ohio. Pennsylvania and Maryland needed federal 
troops to maintain order. Lincoln responded by suspending 
the constitutional rights of draft resisters and anybody else 
who discouraged voluntary enlistment. By suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus, Lincoln made it possible for draft resisters 
(or anyone suspected of it) to be arrested arbitrarily, sum¬ 
moned before a military tribunal, and imprisoned with no right 
of appeal. 13,000 civilians were imprisoned under this 
decree. The imposition of the draft thus set in motion forces 
which seriously undermined the civil liberties of Americans. 

Lincoln’s draft law contained a provision that made it pos¬ 
sible to buy your way out by hiring a substitute. So as a result, 
all those men willing to volunteer simply held out, waiting to be 
hired as a substitute by rich men. Why, after all, should they 
volunteer for low military pay when a bonanza was waiting for 
them if they were hired as a substitute? The flow of volunteers 
into the Gnion Army was shut off. 

Lincoln responded with another tactic that runs like a leit¬ 
motif throughout the history of conscription: centralization of 
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power. In March of 1863, Lincoln passed a national conscrip¬ 
tion law that exerted direct federal control over the process of 
drafting, bypassing the state militias. And to stop the rising 
free-market price for substitutes, he set a $300 commutation 
fee. Now, not only were poor people forced into the military, 
but poor volunteers could not even get a market fee for it. 

Riots, resistance and armed insurrection ensued. Infan¬ 
trymen in Ohio, carrying out a 19th century version of Kent 
State, fired on an angry crowd of draft resisters. Draft enrollers 
were killed and records were smashed in Illinois and Indiana. 
Troops were required in nearly every state. In July of 1863, 
the entire city of New York was under mob rule for three days. 
An estimated 1200 people were killed and an army of 10,000 
soldiers was required to restore order. 

And how well did the draft deliver manpower? From a 
drawing of about 300,000 names, only about 10,000 were 
inducted, 26,000 submitted substitutes, 52,000 paid the 
$300 commutation fee, and the rest were exempt for various 
reasons. Union General Meade wrote the War Department 
that “the draft is confessedly a failure. Instead of 300,000 men 
it will not produce over 25,000 and they mostly worthless.” 

In the end, over 98 % of the Union forces were comprised 
of volunteers. The 2 % draftees, taking into account the blood, 
money and human rights sacrificed to obtain them, were far 
more expensive than hiring more volunteers. But despite the 
failure of the draft from a practical standpoint, it was highly 
successful as an assertion of the supremacy of the state over 
the individual; it worked wonderfully at centralizing military 
power in the hands of the federal government; and it provided 
a sterling opportunity to suspend the civil liberties of the 
American people. Further, the Civil War as a whole—not just 
the draft—infused a strong sense of militarism and nationalism 
into American society. The “Grand Army of the Republic,” a 
social club comprised of veterans of the Union Army, provided 
a strong constituency for militarism for years to come (just as 
the American Legion does today). Military education was 
introduced into federal land grant colleges under the Morrill 
Act. And the economic power of the Northern manufacturers 
was consolidated; enriched by the War, they now looked to 
Washington for subsidies, land grants, and other privileges 
from their cozy relationship with the government. 
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Between the Civil War and World War 1, there was no con¬ 
scription in the United States. The U.S. relied totally on volun¬ 
teers—and was not only able to defend itself, but also man¬ 
aged to crush the Native Americans and the Spanish, and to 
intervene constantly in the internal affairs of Latin American 
countries. 

Government power was growing—and it was helped 
along at the turn of the century by a movement known as Pro- 
gressivism. “Progressivism” sounds nice enough—nobody’s 
against progress—and indeed, progressives said they wanted 
to correct the abuses of big business and corrupt politicians. It 
was a reform movement. But progressives, prodded by upper 
class social reformers and politicians like Theodore Roosevelt, 
always tried to solve problems by establishing regulatory 
agencies and by centralizing political power in the hands of 
“experts” and “professionals.” Public schools, for example, 
were removed from local Ward control (why, any bartender 
could be elected to the school board!) and put in the hands of 
centralized, city-wide school boards staffed by businessmen 
and professionals. Regulatory agencies like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were established to set railroad rates 
and protect established business from free competition. 

In many cases, the progressives looked to the techno¬ 
cratic state being pioneered in Prussian Germany for inspira¬ 
tion. In fact, Bismarck’s Germany was the prototype of today’s 
all-too-familar welfare/warfare state. In such a corporate state 
system, the individual is simply a means to an end defined by 
“society,” that is, the government. Society must be centrally 
organized and managed like one big beehive, where individual 
differences are channeled to conform to the division of labor 
required by the state. 

In the late 1870s, this Prussian monstrosity caught the 
world’s attention by crushing France in a war. France had 
relied on a poorly managed volunteer army; Prussia brought 
to bear the full weight of its highly militarized society, espe¬ 
cially its conscript army. Statists all over the world were highly 
impressed with the Prussian experience, and nation after 
nation instituted universal conscription in imitation. Conscrip¬ 
tion was “scientific,” it was “modern,” and it was the perfect 
complement to the technocratic aspirations of the ruling elites 
of both America and Europe. 
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Thus, when the (J.S. entered World War I the question 
was not: will there be enough volunteers? The question was: 
what is the most “scientific” method of manpower selection? 
The Prussian corporate state ideal had captured the imagina¬ 
tion of those in government: the Selective Draft Act of 1917 
passed the Senate by a vote of 81-8, and the House passed it 
by a whopping 397-24. Nearly 3 million men were conscript¬ 
ed before Armistice Day in 1918. One key feature of the Draft 
Act should be kept in mind at all times: with a few exceptions, 
the Act made it illegal to volunteer for the armed seruices. It 
was not as if the Cl.S. could not attract enough soldiers— 
volunteering was considered to be messy and unscientific. 
What the government wanted was a “rational” and techno¬ 
cratic way of managing the labor market. Their attitude was 
expressed well by one Senator Fletcher of Florida, who said in 
the Congressional debate: 

“It takes six months to make a soldier; it takes six years to 
make a tool setter; two years to make a coal cutter; long 
apprenticeship and training to make an engineer or 
machinist. Nothing is more ruinous than the cry for whole¬ 
sale, indiscriminate volunteering.” 

Human beings, like mechanical parts in a factory assembly 
line, each had their proper place and their proper function. 
Giving them the power to choose their destiny must have 
seemed, to the statists, as disruptive and foolish as asking a 
tree whether it wants to be made into a house or a desk. This is 
the standard belief, shared by socialists and fascists alike, that 
freedom is “irrational,” that modern industrial societies must 
be ruled by power, not choice, else chaos reigns. 

The biographer of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
said it all: The World War 1 draft was, “our first great standard¬ 
ization of human material in mass production.” American 
planners came up with a system of testing and rating people 
according to their “value to society.” Those more “valuable to 
society” at home were kept out of the armed services. One of 
the key elements of this system was the infamous l.Q. test, 
which is still with us today. (And people are still dumb enough 
to think it measures intelligence.) As Joel Spring wrote in his 
book, The Sorting Machine, 

“The American psychologists who developed the first 
American group l.Q. test during World War 1 argued that 
the ideal social organization should be based on the 
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proper classification and use of manpower. In their minds, 
the primary instrument for achieving this would be the 
intelligence test, which would help social institutions de¬ 
termine the future potential of their individual members.” 
Conscription was thus a great triumph for the emerging cor¬ 
porate state ideal in American society. Volunteerism did not 
fail; it wasn’t even tried. Rather, it was elbowed aside in the 
struggle to substitute power and authority for choice and com¬ 
petition as the ultimate regulator of human affairs. 

Interestingly, the unholy alliance of right-wingers and left¬ 
wingers on the draft issue today was matched in 1917. Accord¬ 
ing to historian Arthur Ekirch, 

“Conscription in 1917 was being advocated almost as 
much by progressives as by conservative army officers 
and businessmen. In the Progressive Party of Theodore 
Roosevelt these groups coalesced, and it was not without 
significance that in the 1916 election campaign only the 
Progressives short-lived platform contained a plank 
calling for universal compulsory military training.” 

On the other hand, opposition came from the libertarian 
elements on both sides of the political spectrum. Laissez-faire 
liberal Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of The Nation, con¬ 
demned pro-draft businessmen who, he said, “never notice 
that militarism is the best friend of the socialist, that where 
universal military service flourishes there are the largest 
armies of the advocates of the doctrines of Karl Marx.” But 
opposition also came from the Socialist Party, anarchist Emma 
Goldman, Eugene Debs, and other American radicals who 
presumably were advocates of the doctrines of Karl Marx. 
Radical opponents of the draft—and many not-so-radical 
opponents—were treated miserably during World War 1; thou¬ 
sands were censored, harassed and imprisoned by the state. 
The entire World War 1 war effort was pockmarked with whole¬ 
sale violations of freedom of speech, the press and assembly. 
Mail was opened, magazines driven out of business, and 
demonstrators attacked and beaten by police. The govern¬ 
ment initiated a massive propaganda campaign that even 
included the renaming of sauerkraut to “Liberty Cabbage.” 
The War initiated an era of full-scale cooperation between 
government and big business. Entire industries were run from 
Washington, with regulated prices and government-created 
monopolies and cartels. What was left of the free market was 
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replaced with fascism. 

After the war ended the military pushed for a permanent 
system of military conscription and training. The idea got 
nowhere; the country returned to a volunteer army. But the 
coming of World War 11 saw the G.S. cross this new threshold: 
peacetime conscription. In 1940 President Roosevelt saw 
G.S. participation in the growing European war as a useful and 
necessary way to get the economy out of the Depression in a 
way that his New Deal measures had utterly failed to do. War 
and military expenditures were, as the economist John 
Maynard Keynes himself had pointed out, the perfect outlet 
for Keynesian economic “pump-priming.” Never mind that 
this kind of government intervention further distorted the 
economy and, in the long run, led to inflation and depression; 
“in the long run,” Keynes had said, “we’ll all be dead.” 

The only catch in this scenario for Roosevelt’s political 
salvation was the American public, which was staunchly 
opposed to G.S involvement in foreign wars. Majorities of 
80% refused to support entry into the European conflict right 
up until Pearl Harbor. Conscription had to be sold to the Amer¬ 
ican people not as a war measure—which it was—but as a 
defensive move to make the country prepared for an attack. 
Thus the government whipped up invasion hysteria, offering 
lurid scenarios of the Japanese swarming into California and 
the Germans bombing New York. 

Support for the draft at this time came not only from weal¬ 
thy, anglophile conservatives who thought military discipline 
would “shape up” young people and combat subversive 
ideologies, but also from the “liberal” editors of The Nation 
and The New Republic, who saw the G.S. as an international 
do-gooder which had to make the world safe for democracy. 
They recognized, as did the conservatives, that the G.S. would 
not have the latitude to intervene unless men were registered 
and drafted and at the President’s disposal. So in 1940 the 
G.S. Congress passed, by a narrow margin, the first peacetime 
conscription act in our history—the Selective Training and 
Service Act, which registered all men ages 21-36, and author¬ 
ized the induction of 1.2 million troops and 800,000 reserves. 
With an adequate supply of cannon fodder on call, the G.S. 
shipped huge quantities of military aid to Britain, slapped an 
embargo on oil to the Japanese, and froze all Japanese assets 
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in the (J.S. Its entry into the war was all but assured by 
these actions. 

World War II essentially militarized the entire society. 
More men than ever before marched through the corridors of 
the armed services, creating a uniformity of experience and 
feeling among Americans that exerted a profound influence 
on the direction of American society. Most of the national 
service advocates today, for example—those who sing raptur¬ 
ously about the “national unity” and “civic discipline” engen¬ 
dered by forced service—are veterans of the World War II 
draft. The military enjoyed an unprecedented respect and 
prestige after the war, and spent large sums on public relations 
and legislative lobbying campaigns. 

The country was war-weary in 1945, and G.l. riots and 
demonstrations led to the release of millions of draftees. But 
demobilization was only partial. Selective Service remained in 
force. The (J.S. maintained the largest peacetime military 
establishment in its history. In May of 1948, the Selective 
Service Act expired, and a national debate ensued about con¬ 
scription. One month later, Selective Service was renewed. 
Draft calls were hastily resumed in 1950 when the Korean war 
broke out, and continued uninterrupted until 1973. Conscrip¬ 
tion, in short, had become a fixture of American life. Let us 
explore this. 

During the war years, the military was in near-total control 
of manpower planning and allocation. Near the end of the war, 
even though it was clear to everyone that we would “win” it, 
the military proposed a labor draft—total control of the 
nation’s workers—to pursue the war effort. This proposal was 
defeated, but the fact that it could even be seriously consid¬ 
ered shows just how powerful the government had become, 
and how dangerous is the momentum of its power. 

After the war ended, the military-scientific-industrial elite 
was not about to let go of that power. The corporate state ideal 
of a centrally managed labor market requires an urgent, over¬ 
arching “national purpose” to succeed—a purpose defined, of 
course, by those in power. Given such a cause, individual 
choices and desires can be subordinated to those of the plan¬ 
ners. In World Wars I and II, of course, the all-embracing 
purpose was the war effort itself—a fight to make the world 
safe for democracy, truth, justice and the American way. But 
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wars have this nasty habit of ending. What happens to the 
“national purpose”—and the planners’ power—then? 

The answer was the concept of permanent war: the Cold 
War. The U.S., we were told, was locked in a life and death 
struggle with the forces of monolithic international Commu¬ 
nism. All institutions and all individuals understate control had 
to be bent toward that end. 

And bend us they did. With conscription and the Selec¬ 
tive deferment system as the linchpin, the postwar draft tied 
together the public schools, higher education and the military 
into one massive “sorting machine” to test, measure, classify, 
select and reject young people—for purposes set by the State. 
“National Security Manpower Planning”—in various combina¬ 
tions and assortments—became the watchwords of the day. 

Given the 3.7 million force level of the armed services in 
the fifties, the National Security planners had to figure out how 
to meet the other needs of the Cold War empire—needs for 
scientists and engineers, foreign language and foreign policy 
specialists, and school teachers. They decided that the coun¬ 
try—the government—needed 160,000 qualified elementary 
school teachers a year, whereas only 33,000 were being grad¬ 
uated each year. They decided that 30,000 new engineers 
had to be graduated each year, and the market was expected 
to supply only 17,000 by 1954. 

To meet the “manpower needs” that they themselves had 
defined, the national security state began to muster together 
all the tools of control it had built up haphazardly over the 
years. In public schools, standardized testing, vocational guid¬ 
ance, tracking and ability grouping were all skewed to find and 
develop scientists and engineers and mathematicians. The 
government embarked on a feverish spree of financing higher 
education and building new colleges and universities. Scholar¬ 
ships were offered which guided the direction talented young 
people took in their academic careers. The National Science 
Foundation, established in 1950 after five years of lobbying 
by military-scientific elite members Vannevar Bush and James 
Conant, was set up to control the production of knowledge by 
means of research grants and fellowships for graduate and 
undergraduate students. The “National Defense Education 
Act of 1958,” the very title of which testifies to the military 
purposes of federally financed education, created even more 
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scholarships for students pursuing subjects “in the national 
interest.’’ 

Standing above all these incentives, of course, was the 
threat of the military draft. Those of insufficient caliber to 
serve national security as a scientist or a teacher (that is, who¬ 
ever didn’t have a deferment) would be shoved into uniform 
and shipped off to Korea, Europe, Vietnam, or points else¬ 
where. We can get a vivid picture of how this system worked 
from a memorandum published in 1965 by the Selective 
Service System itself. This memorandum was part of the 
Selective Service Orientation kit, used to introduce new bu¬ 
reaucrats to the sordid philosophy of the SSS: 

“Many young men would not have pursued a higher 
education if there had not been a program of student 
deferment. Many young scientists, engineers, tool and 
die makers, and other possessors of scarce skills would 
not remain in their jobs in the defense effort if it were not 
for our program of occupational deferments.” 

In clear, blatant terms this amazing document goes on to 
explain how uncertainty and fear are deliberately used to keep 
young people “channeled” into the proper areas of the 
labor force: 

“Throughout his career as a student, the pressure—the 
threat of loss of deferment—continues. It continues with 
equal intensity after graduation. His local board requires 
periodic reports to find out what he is up to. He is impelled 
to pursue his skill rather than embark on some less impor¬ 
tant enterprise.” 

This is the twentieth century version of thumbscrews and 
racks—the morality of torture applied to the dry prerogatives 
of “manpower planning.” 

Such was the system that came down to us after World 
War II, and continued until the early 1970s. But this system 
was the product of a compromise; military and political leaders 
had pushed for a more comprehensive, approach right after 
the War. They called it Universal Military Training. 

Universal Military Training (UMT) was a system in which 
all young people, regardless of how many men were needed in 
the military, would be forced into four months of basic training 
and then 8 months in one branch of the armed forces. In 1944 
the War Department made its postwar plans on the assump¬ 
tion that Congress would implement some kind of peacetime 
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GMT after the war; they thought it best to be ready to push the 
program through before the postwar anti-military sentiment 
set in. In 1945 President Roosevelt stated publicly that such a 
program was necessary to maintain world peace. In 1946, the 
new President, Harry Truman, appointed an Advisory Board 
on Universal Service; far from being an objective body, the 
Advisory Board was made up totally of enthusiastic supporters 
of the idea. The government saw GMT as a way of maintaining 
their control of the labor force, while the military saw it as a 
way of assuring strong military influence over the occupational 
decisions of an entire generation. The military lobbied hard for 
the program, so hard that a House Investigating Committee 
concluded that 

“the War Department, its personnel and civilian employ¬ 
ees have gone beyond the limits of their proper duty of 
providing factual information to the people and the Con¬ 
gress and have engaged in propaganda supported by tax¬ 
payers’ money to influence legislation now pending 
before the Congress. 11 ” 

The program was sweeping in scope. As President 
Truman said, “I don’t like to think of it as a universal military 
training program. I want it to be a universal training program, 
giving our young people a background in the disciplinary 
approach to getting along with each other.” A 1951 report of 
Truman’s Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee was more 
blunt. Their testimony in favor of the 1951 Universal Military 
Training and Service Act said “The objective of the Committee 
is to propose a method by which an adequate supply of sci¬ 
entific manpower can be maintained and channeled most 
effectively into the Armed Forces, industry, education and 
government.” 

Given the existence of peacetime conscription, a univer¬ 
sal, compulsory service system is the logical next step; if the 
government is to manage people’s lives, it had better do so 
systematically and thoroughly, to make sure all the loose ends 
fit together. 

Debate on the 1951 Act centered on the scope of the pro¬ 
gram: should there be no deferments whatsoever; deferments 
for mental and physical disabilities; deferments for smart kids 
to pursue scientific and technical training? Ultimately, these 
arguments could not be resolved, and they stuck with the 
sieve-like Selective Service System instead of a sweeping, 
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universal training program. The welfare-warfare state did not 
take the ultimate step towards control of the nation’s 
young—but it was not for lack of trying. 

The use of conscription in American history follows a pat¬ 
tern of mounting authoritarian control, and the fragile respite 
of today presents us with a crucial choice. In 1814, the draft 
was a desperation measure, born of a national emergency— 
and still it failed in Congress and was rejected by the people. 
In 1863, the draft was a stubborn and bloody assertion of state 
power—a move to guarantee bodies for the state carried out 
despite the success of volunteers, despite widespread resis¬ 
tance, despite the wild impracticality of conscription. In 1917, 
however, this assertion of power was taken for granted, and 
the role of conscription expanded into a tool for “the standard¬ 
ization of human material in mass production.” Its use, 
however, was limited to wartime. Starting in 1940, a peace¬ 
time draft became entrenched as one component of a perma¬ 
nent, systematic attempt to manage the occupational choices 
of an entire generation. Studying the history of the draft is like 
studying the progress of a cancer. We shall speculate as to the 
chemistry of this cancer later on. 
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Racism And 
Social Control 

Though all of them are from the South, 
Rep. Robin Beard (R-Tenn.), Rep. G.V. 
Montgomery (D-Miss.), Senator John 
Stennis (D-Miss.) and Senator Sam Nunn 
(D-Georgia) were nowhere to be seen 
when blacks were marching for Civil Rights 
in the early sixties. In fact, one might sus¬ 
pect that they were staunchly segregation¬ 
ist, though no one seems to remember for 
sure. Today, however, Stennis and Beard 

and Nunn and Montgomery are all born-again civil rights 
activists—positively oozing with concern for the status and 
position of black people. In fact, they are so concerned about 
helping black people that they want to reinstate the draft— 
just for them. 

Rep. Beard, a Reserve Marine Major, points out that if 
present trends continue by 1980 more than 40% of the 
Army’s junior enlisted people will be black. “We’re getting the 
kid who has no place else to go,” said Beard. “Infantry and 
armor work are dirty work,” echoed Rep. Lucien Nedzi. 
“Nobody wants it. It’s unfair to place that burden on 
minorities.” Rep. Pete McCloskey, perhaps the foremost advo¬ 
cate of compulsory national service, repeatedly attacks the 
volunteer army for unfairly placing the “burden of defense” on 
minorities. No reasonable young men,’says McCloskey, “will 
volunteer to be combat-ready.” " 

They have a point. Anyone even remotely familiar with 
the economic conditions of young people in this country 
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knQws that for many, there really isn’t much of an alternative to 
employment in the armed services. Youth unemployment is 
more than a “problem” in America—it is a crisis of unbeliev¬ 
able proportions. For black youth in particular, the situation is 
desperate. The promise of the civil rights movement is rapidly 
being transformed into a joke. In 1948, Jim Crow laws were 
still on the books, discrimination against minorities was rou¬ 
tine, the schools were segregated and minorities inevitably got 
the worst facilities. Yet the unemployment rate for young 
blacks at that time was less than 10%, and fewer teenage 
blacks were unemployed than teenage whites. Thirty years 
later, Jim Crow is gone. Job discrimination is not just illegal, it 
is assailed by massive federal and state bureaucracies. More 
money than ever is spent on education, job training for the 
disadvantaged, and youth employment. Yet the unemploy¬ 
ment rate for black teenagers is at least five times what it was 
thirty years ago—and the rate for black teenagers is three 
times the rate for white teenagers. National Urban League 
director Vernon Jordan insists that the actual jobless rate may 
be somewhere around 50%. 

While blacks are the hardest hit, joblessness is still a 
mounting problem for all young people. Of the 7 million 
American jobless, nearly half are under 25. And it’s getting 
worse: at the same time as the total number of jobs in the 
economy increased, teenage employment dropped by 
420,000 jobs. 

The pattern since World War II is consistent—and alarm¬ 
ing. Young people are being squeezed out of the economy. 
The U.S. has gone through recessions and recoveries, and 
it has spent billions on lofty government programs—but 
the rise in youth unemployment has continued uninterrupted 
for decades. 

To the McCloskeys and Nunns and Stennises the solution 
to this problem is simple. Junk the volunteer army, and 
replace it, not with the selective military draft of the fifties and 
sixties, but with a truly universal system that conscripts every 
18 year old. Those not needed in the military will be put to 
work in hospitals, forest preserves and urban centers. The 
huge demands of the military will be satisfied, and the growing 
army of jobless young will be kept off the streets and safely in 
the paternal arms of the government—at least, for another 
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year. Lo and behold—the draft has been magically trans¬ 
formed from an institution that butchers and oppresses minor¬ 
ities to a benevolent social program that will solve their 
employment problems and protect them from the horrors of 
“inequitable representation” in the armed forces. Now, why 
didn’t Martin Luther King ever think of that? Why did the Con¬ 
gressional Black Caucus and every minority leader from 
Shirley Chisholm to Eldridge Cleaver oppose the Vietnam 
draft and continue to oppose any new draft? 

The reason is obvious. Once we get beyond the rhetoric 
about “economic conscription” and “equalizing the burden,” 
we find a thick substratum of racism and fear. The purpose of 
the new draft proposals is to keep black people, especially 
black youth, under control. The government either refuses to 
solve, or doesn’t know how to solve, the structural unemploy¬ 
ment that has created the problem—we will explore that in 
detail later—so instead of blaming themselves or the state of 
the economy for the influx of blacks into the armed forces, 
they blame the AVF, cynically exploiting the racial tensions 
which their own policies have created. 

It is highly instructive to compare Rep. Beard’s sugary 
expression of concern for minority youth with “no place else to 
go” to this blunt quotation from The National Guardsman, 
where Beard obviously feels free to let his hair down: 

“(if the draft isn’t resumed,) readiness will continue to 
decline, and then stabilize at a dangerously low level in the 
Reserve forces. Costs will continue to dictate all major 
decisions. Force composition will include more women, 
more blacks, and a continuing growth of lower mental 
category personnel.” 

"More blacks,” it seems, is as an unsavory a prospect as an 
army of women and dummies. But the equation of more 
blacks with more “lower mental category” recruits is not pecul¬ 
iar to the Southern conservatives. Pete McCloskey, the 
vaunted "liberal,” refers darkly to the “dangers of an all-black 
army” whenever he is out of earshot of his student constitu¬ 
ency. And how are we to interpret his assertion that “no rea¬ 
sonable young men” would join the armed forces when larger 
numbers of blacks are joining every day? But McCloskey 
showed his true colors when he compared black enlistment to 
the “infiltration of the New York Police Department by the 
Mafia” (Stanford Daily, Oct. 23, 1978). This comparison 
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evokes fears of a racial “take-over” in a manner truly worthy of 
George Wallace. Clearly, the high-minded concern about a 
“fair” distribution of the burden of defense is only a facade. 

This is the real concern that haunts the Establishment: 
the spectre of a non-Caucasian army. For years, blacks have 
been artificially excluded from the military. Culturally biased 
mental tests and decades of segregated, low-quality govern¬ 
ment schooling took their toll, such that nearly half of all 
blacks tested in the 1950s did not meet the Army’s minimum 
test score. When pressure from the Civil rights movement 
improved both the tests and educational opportunities, the 
number of blacks eligible for military service steadily in¬ 
creased. That, and an unemployment rate double or triple the 
rate for whites have combined to increase black enlistments 
dramatically. In 1978, black enlistments accounted for up to 
35 % of all male recruits in the Army, and the figure went up to 
36.7% in the first quarter of 1979. Some services, such as the 
Navy, have responded by deliberately using quotas to keep 
blacks out. The American Civil Liberties Union recently 
revealed that the Navy let 90% of the white youths who got 
relatively low “C” scores on entry tests into the Navy, while on¬ 
ly 10% of the black youths who got “C” scores were allowed to 
enter. The Navy has been ordered to stop this practice. 

The barriers to black entry are coming down; the youth 
unemployment figures are going up. No one should be sur¬ 
prised at the changing racial proportions of the armed services. 

Having seen the handwriting on the wall, the powerful 
Congressional militarists have to confront the prospect of a 
non-white military. And the very idea of black people trained 
and organized and armed must send chills down their spines. 
The United States Army is, after all, an Imperial Army still, and 
the kinship between racism and imperial domination is obvi¬ 
ous. We could hardly have slaughtered the Native Americans 
and pushed them off their land with such gusto had they not 
been of a different color and culture, and the same is probably 
true of our Southeast Asian victims. If present recruitment 
trends continue unabated, the government would always be 
haunted by a possibility as explosive as it is embarrassing: the 
possibility of shipping off black combat troops to South Africa 
or Rhodesia to defend racism. They are probably just as wor¬ 
ried about how much loyalty black soldiers will feel toward 
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their own government as well. It’s hard to get excited and 
patriotic about a society with a 50% black youth unemploy¬ 
ment rate. And someone is bound to notice that a 30-40% 
black Army has 94% white officers. 

That, at bottom, is why Southern Representatives speak 
of a “black army” as if it were self-evidently something to be 
feared or avoided. They simply cannot feel any social solidar¬ 
ity with such an Army; a black Army is, in a fundamental way, 
not their Army. In a sense, they still think of Blacks as an 
“other” nation, a colonized people much like the ones they 
would be sent off to fight. 

Perhaps there are sincere critics of the volunteer force 
who really believe it unfair for minorities to be disproportion¬ 
ately represented, because minority unemployment makes 
the Army the only job opportunity for all too many young 
blacks. Such people should ask themselves a simple question: 
what good does bringing back the draft do? How does military 
conscription give minorities more job opportunities? How 
does reducing military pay to subsistence levels alleviate the 
injustice of “economic conscription?” The answer is obvious. 
It doesn’t. 

It is important to look at the picture from the perspective 
of the person considering enlistment. The real question is 
whether this person is going to be offered benefits that are 
better or worse than the job opportunities outside the armed 
forces. Under a volunteer army, if the benefits of enlisting are 
worse than other available jobs, then the person can choose 
another job. If the wages and benefits in the armed services 
are better than any other alternative—and a volunteer army is 
forced by competition to offer market wages—then the per¬ 
son choosing to enlist is better off economically than they 
would have been without the option of enlisting. 

Contrast this to the draft, where people are forced to 
serve—no matter how bad the pay, no matter how dangerous, 
no matter what their alternatives might be. Conscription 
doesn’t increase anybody’s job opportunities; it destroys 
them. Conscription doesn’t increase their pay; it reduces it to 
subsistence levels. Conscription doesn’t even assure minori¬ 
ties that they still won’t be the first ones to fight and die; during 
the Vietnam war—a drafted army—minorities suffered a dis¬ 
proportionate number of the casualties. 
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The All-Volunteer Force faithfully reflects the unfortunate 
fact that the Army is the best job opportunity for a growing 
number of black people. It is a messenger bearing bad news. 
Opponents of the AVF are, in effect, suggesting that we kill the 
messenger instead of solving the problem that is creating the 
bad news. The real problem is obvious: unemployment. 

Over a decade ago, America fought a “War on Poverty” 
with the same vigor—and for much the same reasons—that 
we fought a war in Vietnam. The unchallenged assumption 
was that state power could remold society for the better; 
indeed, it could remake the entire world. But while they were 
indulging in their orgy of spending and regulating and killing 
the bill was adding up. And the unit of account, it turns out, 
was inflation and unemployment—unemployment cruelly 
targeted at young people. 

Where are the poor, the black and the young we fought 
our poverty-war for? They are out of work, on relief and on the 
streets in greater numbers than ever before. Politicians have 
tried spending billions on job-training programs, CETA, voca¬ 
tional education and more, but the youth unemployment 
problem only gets worse. 

A problem this large and persistent cannot be accidental. 
This is structural unemployment. And more and more people 
are beginning to realize that the swelling ranks of the structur¬ 
ally unemployed are an inevitable by-product of an over¬ 
regulated, over-taxed, cartellized, inflation-ridden economic 
system. As surely as burning coal produces soot, today’s 
welfare-warfare state produces unemployment. 

The black economist Walter Williams of Temple Univer¬ 
sity, who has studied the youth unemployment problem long 
and hard, concurs in this judgement. “Earlier immigrants,” 
such as the Japanese, the Irish and the Jews, he writes, “were 
able to start off poor and progress because they did not face 
the restrictions in the free market that constitute Uncle Sam’s 
apartheid.” 

“Apartheid” is a strong word. But the tangled knot of 
regulation and privilege in this country has so clearly closed 
the avenues of economic mobility that references to an Amer¬ 
ican apartheid are no longer an exaggeration. The minimum 
wage is a classic example. 

John Manley, owner of a restaurant in a poor, black 
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“The very idea of black people 
trained and organized and armed 
must send chills down their 
spines. The OS Army is, after all, 
an Imperial Army still, and the 
kinship between racism and 
imperial domination is obvious.” 




district of Miami, once employeed three teenagers at the 
hourly wage of $2.30. A year later, following the minimum’s 
increase to $2.90, there are no teenagers working in his res¬ 
taurant. Manley’s mother-in-law and her sister, who work for 
free, have replaced them. At the higher minimum, the small 
restaurant “could not afford to keep the kids any longer.” 

A fast-food chain, responding to the same hike in the 
minimum wage, reduced its work force 7 % by combining jobs 
that used to be performed by separate employees. Several 
companies are now hiring older workers; if they have to pay 
higher wages they may as well choose people with more 
experience and more education. Young people, and especially 
young blacks, are the hardest hit. 

When a wage is legislated that exceeds worker produc¬ 
tivity, companies will adjust their use of labor not only by hiring 
fewer youths, but by seeking more highly qualified workers. 
As Williams writes, “For a host of socioeconomic reasons, 
white youths, more often than black youths, have better 
educational backgrounds and training. Therefore, the mini¬ 
mum wage law can, as reflected in the unemployment 
statistics, be expected to impose a greater burden on black 
youths than on white youths.” This is why every increase in the 
minimum wage widens the gap between white and black 
teenage unemployment. And it explains why white racist labor 
unions in South Africa have pushed so strongly for minimum 
wage laws and equal-pay-for-equal-work laws—to eliminate 
competition from poor blacks willing to work for less. 

This is just one example of a pattern that is repeated 
throughout the American economic system. In other areas, 
protective licensing, markets controlled by discriminatory 
unions, and high taxes protect the economic advantage of the 
people who have already “made it,” while keeping out blacks, 
poor people and other new competitors. The taxi industry, 
which could be a relatively easy method of self-employment 
for minorities, is fenced in by licensing fees which sometimes 
reach $30,000. The trucking industry is burdened by the 
same kind of licensing restrictions—and a recent crackdown 
on uncertified truckers in Illinois clearly revealed who loses in 
this scheme. Most of the uncertified truckers were black. 

Traditionally, the young and unskilled enter the labor 
market by working for less pay than their older and more 
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experienced competitors. They don’t get rich performing 
these jobs—but that’s not the point. For a young person, it is a 
chance to acquire experience, work habits, and a good record 
that will get them a better job in the future. If these jobs are 
regulated out of existence, the entire entry gate into the econ¬ 
omy is slammed shut. The result is a permanent army of 
unskilled and unemployable young people, who grow up 
poor, frustrated and lacking the responsibility and discipline 
that goes with a steady job. 

Of course, the government wouldn’t dream of eliminating 
the economic controls that are directly responsible for the 
youth unemployment problem. Such regulations are the stuff 
and substance of its power, and to junk them would be roughly 
equivalent to chopping off an arm or a leg. AFL-CIO head 
George Meany, for example, is a big supporter of the mini¬ 
mum wage, and he has a lot more political clout than any 
16 year old. Needless to say, practically all of the workers 
Meany represents already earn wages far above the minimum; 
they support the minimum wage to price young workers out of 
the market, thereby eliminating their competition. The truck¬ 
ing industry, too, represents a lot more votes and a lot more 
contributions than all the unemployed minorities in the coun¬ 
try. No politician is going to break up the “certification” cartel. 
Inflation of the money supply, which also destroys jobs by 
misdirecting investment, is too valuable a political tool to give 
up either—it allows politicians to pay for vote-buying schemes 
without raising taxes. 

National service is the perfect answer. It addresses the 
problem while vastly expanding government control at the 
same time. Indeed, the government will stoop to the most 
transparent hypocrisy to avoid letting go of its power: the 
advocates of national service all strenuously object to any 
young person working voluntarily at a wage below the mini¬ 
mum—but they are perfectly willing to force millions of young 
people to work at subsistence wages below the minimum in a 
national service program! (And they are willing to reduce tax¬ 
payers to the subsistence level by spending $ 50 billion to do it.) 

National service, as proposed in Congress by Rep. 
McCloskey and in other forms by Donald Eberly and William 
King, would combine the worst of the Armed forces, CETA, 
and compulsory education into an American version of the 
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Hitler Youth. McCloskey’s bill would compel every American 
to register at a local placement center at the age of 17. At the 
age of 18 young people would be forced into one of four direc¬ 
tions: 1) two years of active duty service in the military with 
three years of educational benefits afterward; 2) six months of 
active duty military service and another five and a half years on 
call in the Reserves; 3) one year of civilian service with govern¬ 
ment agencies or nonprofit employers, with no educational 
benefits; 4) if none of the above were chosen, the person’s 
name will be placed in a military lottery where, if selected, the 
person would serve two years in the military and another four 
years in the Reserves. 

The alleged benefits to society of such a program are 
numerous and weighty. There is, in fact, an entire ideology of 
national service that promises everything from feeding the 
hungry to revitalizing the country’s spirit. A January 1979 
report written by the Committee for the Study of National Ser¬ 
vice spends 150 pages extolling these virtues. The following 
passage sums it all up: 

“... one of the fascinating questions about national service 
is how it might operate to solve specific social problems. 

Will it promote social integration across racial and class 
barriers, as argued by William James, Margaret Mead, 
Harris Wofford and Morris Janowitz? Will it improve the 
civic attitudes of a new generation, as argued by virtually 
all advocates of national service? Will it help reduce the 
disturbing levels of crime, drug usage, and drifting among 
American youth? Will the experience provide a measure 
of new skills, self-discipline and career education for 
youth of all income backgrounds, as argued by Willard 
Wirtz and Vernon Jordan? All of these predictions run 
through the literature of national service.” 

But wait—haven’t we heard all this somewhere before? 
These promises of rich and poor and black and white all rub¬ 
bing elbows in a democratic mix; these claims of “citizenship 
building” and job training and instilling discipline—don’t they 
all sound vaguely familiar? They should. They correspond 
exactly to the benefits that twelve years of compulsory govern¬ 
ment schooling were supposed to bring us. 

The first claim—that national service would promote 
social integration—is one of the claims made for compulsory 
public schooling in the early 19th century. Public school advo¬ 
cates Horace Mann, Henry Barnard and many others then and 
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since urged compulsory attendance so that different classes 
would all mix in the same, common school. As nice as this 
sounded, it ignored the central question of who defined what 
was “common” about the common schools. In most cases, the 
melting pot ideology masked the fact that ethnic minorities 
were “melted” into the dominant white, Anglo-Saxon Protes¬ 
tant culture, whether they wanted to be or not. Minorities like 
the Irish Catholics had to establish their own school system to 
preserve their identity. The idea of compulsory commonality 
had to contend with the inherent diversity of the human race. 
In trying to accommodate this diversity, the schools ended 
up with the rigidly segregated and stratified system we 
know today. 

The second claim—that national service will instill a spirit 
of service and civic duty—is again a mirror image of one of the 
main arguments for compulsory schooling in the 19th century. 
Schooling, we were told, would make real Americans out of 
the millions of immigrants streaming into the (J.S. Pledging 
allegiance to the flag, learning the government’s version of 
history, and sitting under the stare of pictures of George Wash¬ 
ington would weld the country into a unified nation-state. Of 
course, “citizenship-building” is nothing but a euphemism for 
government indoctrination and brainwashing, and it is hard to 
see why 12 years of it isn’t enough. Perhaps it is because the 
only “spirit” in evidence in state schools is the spirit of a prison 
—yet what else should we expect from a compulsory system? 

The third claim—that national service will attack drug 
abuse, crime, and general decadence among the young—is 
nauseatingly familiar. Public schools, once all America’s 
young were forced into them, were supposed to be society’s 
guardian of morality. 19th century “progressive” reformers 
and society matrons wanted to get children out of the hands of 
their unwashed and illiterate parents, whom they despised, 
and into the control of the state—which they controlled—so 
that they could be scrubbed clean, kept busy and inculcated 
with hygienic precepts. Today, of course, public schools are 
cesspools of crime and illiteracy, boredom and rebellion, 
except perhaps in the wealthy neighborhoods—and some¬ 
times even there. 

As for “new skills, self-discipline and career education,” 
which national service would provide by the wonderful exper- 
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ience of raking leaves for the state, once again national service 
echoes the shriveled dreams of compulsory state education. 
The government schools, with their battery of aptitude tests, 
vocational educational classes and guidance counselors were 
supposed to prepare students for the job market. Yet their 
failure is apparent on any city street. National service would 
simply keep young people out of the job market for another 
year or two, without any better chance of finding a job than 
before. 

The decaying corpse of compulsory education has been 
dug up and sewn back together into a monster called national 
service. The point here is not just the obvious one that national 
service, like public schooling, is likely to fail dismally at achiev¬ 
ing its stated aims. More importantly, this shows us that those 
who would justify the use of compulsion rely on a common 
and well-defined set of values and criteria. If only we had the 
power to mold a generation, say the savants of servitude, if 
only American youth were forced into our hands, then the 
problems of social integration, crime, drug abuse, job oppor¬ 
tunities and “civic discipline” could be engineered out of 
existence. 

That American youth have already been turned over to 
the state for twelve years in public schools may make us skep¬ 
tical—but it does not deter them. They are so in love with the 
idea that it never occurs to them to ask a simple question: if 
national service is such a great idea, then why do people have 
to be forced into it? Why, if it will deliver on its lavish promises, 
won’t people be standing in line to get in? Revealingly, this 
question was indirectly answered at a 1966 conference of 
national service advocates. One of the participants observed 
that “existing agencies such as the Peace Corps or VISTA... 
were not encompassing a cross-section of the nation’s young 
people, but rather were attracting an elite segment of the 
population.” Added a Mr. Lawrence White of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Service Corps, “we have discovered that the concept 
of volunteerism eliminates that section of society in which we 
are perhaps the most interested.... it is only certain classes 
who glow when you mention voluntary service.” 

Indeed. Minorities and the poor don’t have the time or the 
money to be overly concerned with lofty programs. They are 
not interested in alleviating social guilt or in finding “meaning- 
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ful existence” through the “spirit of service”; they simply want 
the opportunity to make a decent living so that they can find 
their own meaning and serve their fellow humans in whatever 
way they choose. But such an attitude militates against the 
very spirit of national service, a spirit that can be summed up in 
the words, we know what’s best for you. “Only by a manda¬ 
tory system,” says the Committee for the Study of National 
Service, “could we be sure that those who may need the 
experience most will serve. Some of us think that by making it 
mandatory the nation could save a significant fraction of its 
young who may otherwise have little chance of a decent or 
productive life.” 

This attitude is incredible. Minorities and poor people 
who believe that they have better things to do with their life 
than volunteer for national service are in effect being told that 
a group of white, upper class bureaucrats have decided that 
“they need the experience the most.” If young people 
disagree, if they persist in the idea that they have a better way 
to spend their time, then obviously they are subhuman idiots 
with “little chance of a decent or productive life.” The blatant 
racism and paternalism here even exceeds that of the draft- 
crazy militarists in Congress, and is the exact moral equivalent 
of the atittudes of those who pushed for compulsory public 
schooling in America. It is the ethic of upper class patricians 
with the time and the arrogance to plan other people’s lives. 
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Nazi Germany’s version of “national youth service”—the Hitler Youth 






The Ideology of 
Power 

That the ideology of national service and 
the ideology of compulsory state schooling 
should intersect so totally requires an 
explanation. It is more than borrowed rhet¬ 
oric. If we look into it we begin to suspect 
that both are simply branches off the trunk 
of a more basic ideology of power, an 
undefined and feebly understood principle 
that runs throughout the history and use 
and momentum of conscription. 

This as yet unnamed principle begins to erupt most clear¬ 
ly, begins to be debated explicitly, in the early years of this cen¬ 
tury, when America was in the throes of changing from a 
limited government Republic into a centralized corporate 
state, and from an isolationist, anti-militarist country into a 
world imperialist power. National service conscription much as 
we know it today was first proposed in 1910 by the revered 
American philosopher William James. James’ essay, The 
Moral Equivalent of War, is a powerfully written, brilliant 
advocacy of nonmilitary conscription. 

James, it is clear, was passionately opposed to war and 
militarism, but he was equally passionate about the “hardi¬ 
hood,” the social “cohesiveness” and discipline that war 
fostered. Thus while James attacked the “bestiality” of the 
militarists, he thought the pacifist alternative of a “pleasure 
economy” inadequate, and sided with the militarists in their 
scorn for 

“... a world of clerks and teachers, of co-education and 
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zoophily, of ‘consumers leagues’ and ‘associated chari¬ 
ties,’ of industrialism unlimited, and feminism unabashed. 

No scorn, no hardness, no valor anymore! Fie upon such 
a cattleyard of a planet! 

So far as the central essence of this feeling goes, no 
healthy-minded person, it seems to me, can help to some 
degree partaking of it. Militarism is the great preserver of 
our ideals of hardihood...” 

The alternative to both militarism and pacifism, James 
asserted, was to find some “moral equivalent of war.” “Martial 
virtues,” James wrote, “must be the enduring cement; intrep¬ 
idity, contempt of softness, surrender of private interest, obed¬ 
ience to command, must still remain the rock upon which 
states are built.” The “moral equivalent” of war proposed by 
James was the conscription of the entire youthful male popu¬ 
lation into National Service—“an army enlisted against 
Nature." Civic discipline would be achieved without war by 
sending youth off “to coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to 
fishing fleets in December, to dishwashing, and clothes- 
washing, and window-washing, to road-building and tunnel¬ 
making, to foundries and stokeholes and to the frames of sky¬ 
scrapers.” One can almost hear the tramp, tramp, tramp of the 
feet of this industrial “army” as it marches out in glorious social 
“cohesion” to perform the “national purpose.” It was, in short, 
a transfigured militarism—and in the very act of differentiating 
himself from the militarists, James sharply revealed the 
underlying unit of principle that bound him to them. 

James was vividly successful in cataloguing the charac¬ 
teristics of the ideology of power—discipline, obedience, 
aggressive masculinity, and the subordination of the individual 
to the collective. But he was not successful at making national 
service emerge as an alternative to militarism; on the contrary. 
Militarism swallowed and subsumed national service, rather 
than the other way around, simply because war always has 
been and always will be the most pure and fundamental 
expression of power. Within a few years of James’ 
essay, militarists fastened onto the idea of national service 
and struck the fateful alliance between domestic socialists and 
international militarists that has continued to this day. In 1917 
New York Attorney Grenville Clark formed the National Ser¬ 
vice League, and its magazine, National Service, was edited 
by Clark and imperialist bully Theodore Roosevelt, among 
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others. Militarists interspersed their standard arguments for 
“preparedness” with claims that universal conscription would 
bring the kind of educational and social benefits described by 
William James. Likewise, socialistic advocates of universal 
conscription, such as Harvard professor Ralph Barton Perry, a 
disciple of William James, found that the constituency for 
their program expanded broadly if they linked it to the nation s 
“defense” needs. The link between military conscription and 
national service proved inextricable in 1917, and continued to 
be up to the present day, as former War on Poverty bureau¬ 
crats join right-wing Southern conservatives in an effort to 
bring back a national service draft. 

But these martial virtues are only the symptoms of a more 
fundamental characteristic of power. In both a psychological 
and a physical sense, political power forces its possessor to 
think about and act towards other human beings as if they 
were non-autonomous articles of property. In contradistinc¬ 
tion to the libertarian principle that individual human beings 
are ends in themselves, that they have personal and political 
sovereignty, the power principle asserts that society or the 
state is an end in itself, and individuals merely the raw 
materials which contribute to the greater End defined by those 
in power. Power seeks the progressive reduction of human 
beings to dehumanized articles of property. 

To look at the history of the institution of conscription is to 
look at a battle between two opposite and mutually exclusive 
principles of human interaction. The treatment of individuals 
as sovereign—the libertarian principle—leads to a social 
edifice made up of a network of decentralized, voluntary 
exchanges. The use of conscription, however, introduces an 
entirely different organizing principle, the principle of coercion 
and subordination. Any mixture of these two principles is 
highly unstable; like fighting roosters, put them in the same 
ring and one or the other will have to be driven out. Thus, 
Abraham Lincoln knew that he either had to give up in his 
effort to draft men, or else extend the principle even further— 
to crackdowns on free speech, to martial law, and to suspen¬ 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus. Likewise, the decision to 
draft men—and outlaw volunteers—during World War 1 was 
predicated on the assumption that, in the words of the Florida 
Senator quoted before, “nothing is more ruinous than the cry 
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for wholesale, indiscriminate volunteering.” Someone could 
have told the Senator that such “indiscriminate volunteering” 
had had no trouble creating and staffing America’s complex, 
burgeoning industrial system, that businesses had hired and 
trained employees, that employees had sought jobs and cus¬ 
tomers had bought or refused to buy products for years—all 
on a voluntary basis. But that would not have changed his 
mind; power acts according to a different sensibility. In place 
of the network of autonomous individuals hiring and firing, 
buying and selling, choosing and rejecting, the World War I 
State sought to supplant the authoritarian system of registered 
and tested and classified and conscripted human beings—a 
different organizing principle, one that erased the sovereignty 
of individuals. During World War II and after, the State began 
to look upon the entire youthful generation as one large “pool” 
of “manpower,” a herd of cattle to be channeled and directed 
according to the needs of “national security”—both in peace 
and in war. Today, of course, an armed force nominally volun¬ 
tary coexists feebly with a force structure and a foreign policy 
specifically designed and organized to employ an endless and 
malleable flow of draftees. It took years even to get the Army 
to employ civilians as K.P.’s. From the depths of the military 
bureaucracy, from its very authoritarian bowels, rises up the 
complaint that today’s soldiers are only there “as a job,” not as 
a service or a duty—which means, of course, that they are 
there because it serves their own, individual interests and not 
because, in William James’ words, “the service of the collec¬ 
tivity that owns him needs (his ability).” The revolutionary 
perception that individuals own their own lives has yet to pene¬ 
trate the armed services fully, even after five years of the AVF. 
When confronted with recruitment shortfalls of a measly 5%, 
they do not think to change their force structure or increase 
incentives or use personnel more efficiently or—God forbid— 
change our foreign policy because Americans might not think 
that it’s worth what they’re paying for it. Instead, they reach for 
a gun and cry, “draft ’em!” This is central. Power intrinsically 
strains against bargaining with people—even when it is in its 
own interests to do so. “But a volunteer army cannot GUAR¬ 
ANTEE that we will ALWAYS have enough men,” say the 
militarists. They cannot stand being subject to the vagaries of 
individual choices. To do so would be to accept the sover¬ 
eignty of other human beings, whereas political power is, at its 
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root, an attempt to transform sovereign human beings into the 
means to an end, into uncomplaining human raw material. 
The momentum of power is defined by the fact that it is never 
really satisfied until its human subjects have been reduced to 
the level of vegetables—to be grown and harvested without a 
will of their own. Compulsory school, the draft, national serv¬ 
ice—all are progressive attempts to realize this goal. 
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Resistance 

In the end, it was resistance —not Richard 
Nixon, not the Gates Commission, not the 
Congress—that put a temporary and 
incomplete end to the draft in America. 
And it is no exaggeration to say that it is 
only the threat of resistance that can effec¬ 
tively keep it from coming back. 

Vietnam-era draft resistance had much to overcome: two 
decades of peacetime conscription, accepted meekly and 
without protest by the American people; two decades of Cold 
War and broad, bi-partisan support for military intervention 
overseas. The resistance movement began in 1964, as draft 
calls for the escalating Vietnam war doubled, and then tripled, 
and then quadrupled. The resistance was small in size, but in 
the end, highly effective. 

Acts of outright defiance and disruption—pouring blood 
on Selective Service files, for example, were many. But the 
organized resistance movement was joined by thousands of 
draft evasion tactics: going to college, changing majors, enter¬ 
ing seminaries, conscientious objection, and faking bad 
health, homosexuality, or psychological instability. More than 
250,000 young men who did not register were never charged 
—or even challenged—by the government, and of the 200,- 
000 who were charged, only 3,000 ever went to jail. Of 
course, itwas the activists, people who defied the draft publicly 
and urged others to do likewise, who were singled out for 
prosecution. Draft resistance leader David Harris, former 
Stanford University student body President, spent nearly two 
years in prison. The Catonsville Nine, who destroyed 378 
draft files with homemade napalm, were brought to trial 
and sentenced. 

The old resistance aimed at 100,000 of such “acts of 
defiance,” hoping for a snowball effect that would bring down 
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the Selective Service System. While they failed to bring the 
system to a grinding halt, resistance took such a toll that the 
military is still looking fearfully over its shoulder at the bad old 
days of the draft. Federal prosecutors were simply unable to 
handle the load, and the government lost much of its ability to 
enforce induction orders. Yet significantly, only about 2 per¬ 
cent of the draft-age men in the Vietnam era refused to coop¬ 
erate. A new draft, which would have to overcome the inertia 
of having no draft and no registration for several years, could 
easily face 5 to 10 percent noncompliance. The implications 
of this are not lost on the military. Resistance is the great X 
factor, the variable that does not fit into their mobilization 
schedules and “manpower planning.” 

It was only four years after the last man was drafted in 
1973 when a serious and determined campaign began to 
bring back the draft. Rumblings against the AVF began to 
emerge from the inner reaches of the military bureaucracy, 
spurred on by militarists in Congress. In 1977, these efforts 
were staved off with military studies. In January and February 
of 1979, however, the signals returned, even stronger than 
before. Three, then five, then eight bills to bring back con¬ 
scription were filed in Congress. This time, it was clear that 
they really meant it. 

Students for a Libertarian Society was the first nationwide 
group to spring to the attack on reinstatement of registration 
and conscription. With our eyes on the Vietnam experience, 
lobbying, testifying and appeals to the workability of the AVF 
were downplayed in favor of an open and direct promise of 
organized resistance. On March 13, SLS held a series of news 
conferences in 20 cities around the country. Students from 
Boston to Los Angeles promised that “if any form of registra¬ 
tion passes, libertarians will defy it and we will urge every 
young person in the nation to do likewise.... Our object is to 
make any registration system break down under the weight of 
resistance.” The press conferences, which received wide¬ 
spread national publicity, also announced plans for a nation¬ 
wide series of anti-draft demonstrations the week of April 30 
through May 5. 

The response to the statement was electrifying, as 
college and high school campuses began to wake up from 
their long political slumber. In Washington, SLS took part in 
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the formation of a national anti-draft coalition, the Committee 
Against Registration and the Draft (CARD). In many ways, 
CARD was the reincarnation of the old National Council to 
Repeal the Draft (NCRD), which disbanded in the early seven¬ 
ties as draft calls reached zero and the war wound down. 
CARD included all the NCRD groups like the American Civil 
Liberties Union, American Friends Service Committee, and 
People for a SANE Nuclear Policy, as well as the newer liber¬ 
tarian groups like SLS and the Libertarian Party. 

Sixty campuses and high schools sponsored anti-draft 
demonstrations the week of May 1st, with more than 50 of 
them sponsored by SLS chapters. At each of the rallies, SLS 
speakers promised to surround the Selective Service building 
with a human wall on the day any draft registration law went 
into effect. Over the summer, a scattered series of grassroots 
demonstrations took place: in Chicago, sponsored by Chicago 
CARD, in San Francisco sponsored by SLS, in Hawaii and 
Michigan and several other places. 

Faced with such a sudden galvanization student opposi¬ 
tion and mushrooming local anti-draft coalitions, the momen¬ 
tum toward the draft has been slowed, possibly stopped... for 
now. But everyone knows that it is only the first round; all the 
weight of American foreign and domestic policy presses us in 
the draft’s direction. Many current supporters of the volunteer 
force admit the need for a draft in the near future, and of 
course any outbreak of hostilities would set the Selective Ser¬ 
vice System into motion immediately. 

Since the draft is a continuing threat, the new resistance 
must keep strong and not let the momentum we have so rap¬ 
idly gained slip away, only to have to build it again the next 
time around. If the draft and registration bills do not make it 
through this time, Students for a Libertarian Society believes 
that we should go on the offensive and keep the pressure on 
the system by channeling our efforts toward abolition of the 
Selective Service System. The Selective Service System is 
simply a draft-in-waiting, a structure whose sole purpose is to 
make it possible for the draft to come back some day. Nor is its 
existence excused by the alleged need for a draft in wartime. If 
the draft is immoral in peacetime, when they merely force you 
to march around in a uniform, how much more immoral it is to 
force people to fight and die—to give up their entire life, not 
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just two years of it, with no choice in the matter. The Selective 
Service System is as much of a threat to our lives as any draft 
bill in Congress; it, too, should be met with civil disobedience 
and resistance. SLS sees mass demonstrations and disruption 
of the Selective Service System as the logical next step for 
opponents of conscription. 

The real enemy to be resisted, of course, is not simply the 
draft, but the entire ideology of power that thrives of conscrip¬ 
tion and war. 

“America is most fully a nation,” writes Walter Karp, 
“most intensely alive as an entity, when it wages war against 
other nations. Even in peacetime it is the memory of past wars 
and the menace of future wars that keep the idea of the nation 
alive in America. War and the cult of the nation are virtually 
one and the same. That is why... it was the War Department 
that promoted the flag code; why ‘patriotic’ parades are almost 
invariably military displays; why the veterans organizations are 
the most strenuous guardians of nationism—America, to the 
Legionnaire, is America at war, the war in which he him¬ 
self served.” 

To resist conscription is to resist the “idea of the nation.” 
The identification of individual human beings to their country’s 
war effort is at the very heart of the draft. To say that service to 
a particular ruling elite, a particular group of men, constitutes 
service to “society” or the “country” is a myth promoted for 
the most transparently self-serving reasons by every nation¬ 
state in the world. But no matter how vicious this myth may be, 
it has been deeply ingrained for hundreds of years, making the 
tyranny of the nation-state the most basic kind of tyranny, the 
most visceral political issue, in the world today. As Kenneth 
Boulding wrote, 

“when it comes to legitimacy the nation-state is supreme. 

All other loyalties are expected to bow before it. 

“A man may deny his parents, his wife and his 
friends, his God or his Profession and get away with it, but 
he cannot deny his country unless he finds another one. 

“In our world a man without a country is regarded 
with pity and scorn. We are expected to make greater 
sacrifices for our country than we make for anything else. 

We are urged, ‘ask not what your country can do for you, 
ask what you can do for your country,’ whereas nobody 
ever suggests that we should ‘ask not what General 
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Motors can do for you, ask what you can do for General 
Motors.’” 

Conscription is where people face the naked assertion 
that the state’s interests are their interests; that the state’s wars 
are their wars. Human beings are subordinate and expend¬ 
able; the nation exists not to serve, but to be served. Thus the 
importance of opposition to the draft —real opposition, not 
just a vague feeling that it is unfairly structured or abused—is 
that it threatens to unravel the values and the mythology upon 
which power thrives. Resistance to the draft carries within it 
the embryo of resistance to the very idea of the State itself. 
Opposition to conscription is thus a revolutionary position— 
and a stinging reproach to those counterfeit Marxist “revolu¬ 
tionaries” who seek not to set humanity free, but simply to 
change the class composition of the oppressors. 
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